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WILL DISARMAMENT 
INCREASE UNEMPLOYMENT ? 


“Every time we cut down the naval estimates 
it means adding a given number of men to the 
unemployed. How do you propose to face the 
skilled men whom Pactfism has deprived of their 
jobs?” 


UCH are the questions which undoubtedly we 

shall have to answer in connection with the 
discussions of disarmament. And we must not 
. burke them. 


First let us be clear as to the economic funda- 
mentals, which are often marked by fallacy and 
confusion. 


It is mot true to say that if we built no battleships 
there would be more unemployed than ever ; there 
would be fewer unemployed, and the country 
would be richer. No Pacifist need fear that his 
policy will in the long run add to unemployment ; 
it will help, and help enormously, to solve that 
problem. But that statement is not in contradic- 
tion with the statement that the sudden cessation 
of building will throw men out of work unless we 
take proper precautions. It is perfectly possible to 
take those precautions ; and it should be done. 


I will for clarity state a case first without certain 
qualifications, and then state the qualifications. 


Here is a battleship being constructed on the 
Tyne. Directly and indirectly hundreds of men 
are employed; their employment makes trade 
active. Bakers, butchers, shopkeepers of all 
trades are doing well. What is the use, says the 
ordinary man, of pretending that if you were not 
building that ship trade would not be worse ? 
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Let us see. 


Where does the money put in circulation by the 
building of the ship come from? The moon? 
It comes out of your pockets, out of the pockets of 
the taxpayer, that is. Even if you are not an 
income taxpayer every ounce of tobacco, every 
pound of tea that you buy helps to pay for the ship. 


What would happen to that money if the 
Government did not take itfrom you? You would 
—imperceptibly perhaps—raise your standard of 
life, either immediately or later: decide to do a 
few more theatres, or to get a new wireless set, 
or, more ambitiously, go in for a piano or a small 
motor-car, or what not; or start buying your 
house. 


But if the public were buying more boots, or 
books, or pianos or motor-cars, or going more to 
theatres, would not that be making work, giving 
employment, which in fact is not now being given ? 


| Battleships or Bath-tubs ? | 


The building of the battleship truly “makes 
work.” But so would it “make work” if the 
money spent on making battleships were spent on 
making the million houses that this country needs ; 
if the iron wereused in making a million bath-tubs, 
and cooking stoves, and kettles and frying pans and 
gridirons ; on making machinery for clothes that 
the people need and haven’t got, and making the 
food that they ought to eat and don’t. Would not 
all these things and the unnumbered millions of 
things growing out of them, if only the poor had 
the money to pay for them, “make work” just as 
much as the battleships? If, instead of giving 
these million: to the armament firms you gave 
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them to families who would immediately proceed 
to spend them on clothes, and boots, and kettles, 
and fuel, and soap, and candles, and sweets, and 
books, and in toys for the baby, would not all these 
things give employment which they are not now 
giving ? 

What has happened is that, in order to make 
trade in, say, Barrow, by giving an order for a 
warship, the Government has shifted it from, say, 
Birmingham. A million which might have been 
spent in small rivulets in many different towns, 
irrigating trade, has been moved to another place. 
We see what the million has done in Barrow in the 
way of putting men to work ; we do not see what 
the removal of the million has done somewhere 
else in depriving men of work. (I am aware of 
certain objections that can be raised. We will 
deal with them in a moment.) 


You may say: ‘Well, in any case the work has 
only been shifted, and we are no worse off.”’ In 
reality, we are a great deal worse off. 


- Assume for the sake of argument, that a million 
of money gives the same amount of work whether 
spent by the Government on a battleship or spent 
on food by the taxpayer directly on things he wants. 


| Waste and Wealth. | 


We get this; there is the same amount of 
employment in both cases; but in the one case 
the taxpayer gets a battleship and in the other he 
gets clothing, amenities, things to eat, wear, use, 
enjoy, which he would have to go without if he 
chose instead a battleship. 


But that is not by any means the whole of the 
ease 
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Every time a big ship has a gun practice it costs 
in one way or another a good many thousands of 
pounds in gunpowder, projectiles and so on. Your 
money has gone up in smoke or lies at the bottom 
of the North Sea. 


Suppose the money had gone in reclaiming a 
farm rendered useless by bad drainage (there are 
many hundreds of such), that expenditure would 
not be the end of the matter. No sooner would 
the land be reclaimed than it would need ploughing; 
thus work for makers of ploughs, machinery, and 
then for ploughmen and other land workers. 
When the land begins to bear there will be work for 
makers of harvesting machinery, for harvesters, 
millers—and so on every year in never-ending 
cycles. And the money for all this work would 
not have to be found by the taxpayer, it would 
be found by its own productiveness. If the nation 
borrows a thousand pounds to make a shell and 
then blows it into the air, the nation is saddled for 
all time, until the capital is repaid, with the interest 
on that debt. Ifthe thousand pounds is spent on 
a house, the rent pays the interest ; the nation has 
no burden; it has added to the nation’s wealth. 
It has not wasted it. 


I said that for the sake of simplicity I would 
state a case first without qualification. I will now 
introduce certain necessary qualifications in reply 
to criticisms which will certainly be levelled at it. 


The case as above stated is without any sort of 
doubt true zn the long run, and in the final analysis. 
But dislocations, and injustices to innocent people, 
will be occasioned if we conclude from the fore- 
going that we have merely to let the change from 
war to peace work out by itself. For certain 
individual men and women the length of the long 
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run may mean starvation. It is our business to 
shorten that run. 


It will perhaps be said that I have been indulging 
in “treasury economics”: implying that no 
Government expenditure can relieve unemploy- 
ment because any sums taken from taxation would 
have given equal employment if left to be spent 
freely by the citizens. But I have committed 
myself to no such proposition. The Government 
can often expend the public’s money better 
than it can be spent by individuals acting without 
reference to public interest. Very often circum- 
stances arise in which public welfare demands that 
money should be spent as the Government directs, 
rather than as the private citizens who possess it 
desire. If—as has at times been the case with 
certain districts in the Netherlands—we were all in 
danger of being swallowed by the North Sea unless 
certain dykes were built, and, it were no one 
individual’s interest to build those dykes (to incur, 
that is, the whole cost of something the benefits of 
which would go equally to others), in that case the 
Government must make the dykes or they would 
not be made at all. Plainly money so raised by 
taxation and spent by the Government would give 
infinitely larger returns in ‘‘employment’’—and 
everything else—than money left in the hands of 
the citizens. But to build a number of absolutely 
useless dykes and then to pull them down again ; 
to dig holes and then fill them up, would solve no 
unemployment problems, add nothing to the 
general wealth. You would merely shift money 
from expenditure which enriches life to expenditure 
which adds nothing whatever to it at all. 


A further objection may be made. Much of the 
money, it may be argued, extracted by taxation for 
armaments would not be spent by the taxpayers ; 
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it would lie idle in banks. Is our problem then 
one of not knowing how to spend surplus money 
we can easily get but don’t know what to do with ? 
Ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer ! 


Untold Needs. 


We need funds for schools, teachers, scholars, 
laboratories and equipment, houses and all that 
goes into them, and their making; hot water 
equipment, the extension of really efficient systems 
of heating, of light, of power, light castings, bath- 
tubs, pots, pans, electrical fittings. Why should it 
be assumed that the only things which Govern- 
ments can make—can compel the construction of— 
are instruments of killing? Is there some law of 
Nature or of Providence that trade will be helped 
and unemployment diminished if the Government 
makes hot-water piping for a battleship but that 
trade will be hampered and unemployment made 
worse if it makes hot-water piping for a great 
housing scheme ? 


Those at present engaged in the building of 
warships are perfectly justified in saying to the 
nation : 

“‘Disarmament is going to save you enormous 
sums of money. But we are entitled to ask that 
you shall not make these economies at’ our 
expense, in the sense of depriving us of our jobs. 
The nation was able to change over from peace to 
war with astounding adaptability. In a few 
months those who had been shop assistants or 
teachers, or typists, became makers of shells. 
Something of the spirit which turned peace 
workers into war workers should now be applied 
to turning war workers into peace workers. 
Scrap the present plant if you will and turn it 
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/ 
into some peace purpose’: if you cannot do that, 
use some of your economies to treat justly—and 
generously—those displaced.” 


To be generous about compensation to such of 
those displaced as we cannot employ in the new 
work which the economies will create, to see that 
they are amply provided for, is, even from the 
purely economic point of view, infinitely cheaper 
than going on with wasteful expenditure. Those 
displaced need not suffer, and should not suffer. 
The alternative is not on the one side a futile 
destruction of national resources and on the other 
throwing innocent people out of a job; it is 
between continuing a policy which makes our 
unemployment problem more difficult still and 
tackling the whole thing scientifically. 


The question of providing for men displaced by 
economic changes, new processes and so forth, is 
not peculiar to disarmament ; it is the problem of 
industry at this moment—the “technological 
unemployment” produced by Rationalisation. It 
is a far bigger problem in industry as a whole than 
in armament works, which is just a tiny fraction ot 
it. Solve the big end of it, the normal peace end, 
and the little end, the armament end, will solve 
itself. 


And finally, of course, just as the real waste of 
armaments is not the hundred millions a year or so 
that we spend on them, so the unemployment 
occasioned by getting rid of them (even if we took 
no steps to prevent the perfectly preventable 
unemployment occasioned by closed arsenals or 
shipyards) is but a fraction of the ultimate 
unemployment that will arise if we retain them. 
The real economic danger of armaments lies in the 
fact that if they go on, wars will go on ; and if wars 
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go on—if we have one more war, one more 
“victorious” war like the last, then, as we all know 
in our hearts, we shall be able to solve neither 
unemployment nor any other of the great social 
and economic problems. For that would be the 
end of all economic security in this country ; the 
end of our industries, our foreign trade, our 
banking system, our mercantile marine, of all 
secure wealth, of any ordered economic system, 
Capitalist, Socialist or Communist. For we 
cannot wait in self-sufficient peasant farms for 
‘things to settle down” and an entirely new system 
to get to work. For us—unlike more fortunate 
neighbours in that respect—such settling down, 
such waiting, means children dying in the streets, 
or fighting like wolves in winter for scraps of food ; 
it means material and moral chaos ; death. 


NORMAN ANGELL. 
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@ CAN BRITAIN DISARM? 
by A. Fenner Brockway 1d. each 


@ A SERIES OF SIX SPEAKERS’ NOTES 


dealing with : 
Disarmament in Relation to Unemployment. 
The Struggle for Disarmament since 1918. 
What Disarmament means to the Home and Child. 
Disarmament by Example. 
How the Armaments Industry is Organised. 
The Disarmament Convention. 
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@ DISARMAMENT LEAFLETS suitable 
for every purpose. 


For all Literature on International Affairs, 
write to : 
11 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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